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NEW BRICK, ORSECOND CHURCH, 
HANOVER STREET. [NOW UNITARIAN. | 
This Church was gathered in 1650. 

The first edifice was built in North square 

in 1649; burnt in 1676; rebuilt in 1677, 

and torn down for fuel, by order of the 

British General, Howe, in 1775. It was 

called the Old North. The present house 

was dedicated May 10, 1721. It was call- 
ed the New Brick, and was built by the se- 
ceders from the New North. The wor- 
shippers of the Old North, after the destruc- 
tion of their ancient house, united with 
those of the New Brick, under Dr. Lathrop, 

June 27, 1779, and formed one society ; 

taking, with their Pastor, the name and rec- 

ords of the Second Church. 

The second Church is situated in Hano- 
ver street, about half way from Court street 
to Winissimet Ferry. It has three tiers of 
windows on the exterior, having formerly 
had two ranks of galleries. The house is 
venerable in appearance, but without any 


architectural beauty. 
[ Dickinson’s BostonAlmanac, 1843. 


The above named house was taken down 
last spring, and a new one is now being 
erected on the same ground, covering also 
another lot on the north side. The style of 
the new building is Gothic. The front is 
of brown free stone; the remainder brick. 
When it is finished, it will make an impos- 
ing appearance, and will be an ornament to 
the city. 














Narrative. 








ORIGINAL. 


VISIT TO THE SEA SIDE.—NO. I. 


In the summer of eighteen hundred and 
forty one, I joined the family of a friend 
who was going to spend the hot weeks of 
July and August, in the little town of Bran- 
ford on Long Island Sound. They took us 
in at a pleasant house situated on a small, 
beautiful bay, and glad enough we were to 
leave the hot, dusty streets of the city for 
green meadows, and shady woods, and blue 
water. I had promised to keep a journal 
of events as they occurred for the amuse- 
ment of my niece, when I returned to the 
city; and I do not know that I could do 
better by my little readers in showing them 
how we spent our time, than by copying 
Some pages here and there from this jour- 
nal. I begin with the very morning after 
our arrival. 


Green Cove, Branford, July 3d, 1841. 


“ Well, here we are in old Branford, and 
i2 4'comfortable a situation as one could 








reasonably wish for. The breezes sweep 
up clear and fresh over the dancing, glit- 
tering waves, the birds are singing gaily in 
the groves and orchards, the garden is full 
of bright flowers, and sweet vegetables, and 
ripening fruits; what a pleasure it will be 
to gather them with one’s own hand. And 
then the exquisite beauty of the scene be- 
fore me. Nothing could be more pictur- 
esque than those two promontories stretch- 
ing out into the Sound, and gradually 
widening towards the entrance of the bay ; 
the one side with its white sandy beach, 
and the other with its wooded cliffs, and 
variegated rocks, and deep, dark dells, 
which just now at the turn of the tide, are 
reflected in all their hues, and lights and 
shades, as clearly as if the broad expanse of 
water were one great mirror put there for 
the purpose. 

Mrs. Mallory, the mistress of the house, 
seems very attentive and polite; though I 
could not but observe that she looked very 
sharp at Jemmy, when he dropped his bis- 
cuit and butter on the floor at breakfast. I 
do hope she is not going tobe cross. What 
shall we do with four children if she is? 
Her husband, a sloop captain, is absent on 
a coasting voyage. She gave us a nice 
breakfast, and her house is as neat as wax; 
we will hope for the best. Her daughter 
Hannah is a pretty, sweet-tempered looking 
girl, as, indeed, she ought to be, for she 
is to assist my friend in taking care of her 
children, and it is no light task to take care 
of four active children. But the children, 
the children. Alice, the eldest, is a sweet, 
dove-like looking girl ofeleven. She seems 
half afraid of me, but I shall soon cure her 
of that. Jemmy of ten, is a fine, bold boy, 
full of life and spirits, and I think I see 
trouble between him and Mrs. Mallory ; but 
time will show. Sophy of five, is the most 
laughing, romping, teasing, pretty, trouble- 
some little gipsey I ever saw; she will try 
Hannah’s patience I think. Little Willie 
the two years old baby, is the mother’s pet 
of course. The mother feels a little unea- 
sy, now that the whole care and responsi- 
bility falls upon her, for fear the children 
will grow rude and disobedient, before they 
return to their father. But I amas gay as 
a bird, and feel as much like frolicking as 
any child amongst them. I am delighted 
to be in this sweet, out of the way place, 
where I can do just as I please; and since 
we came for héalth and pleasure, I am de- 
termined that we shall find all the amuse- 
ment wecan. The only prescription which 
the old family physician gave my friend was 
to go in bathing with the children every 
other day, and to keep in the open air as 
much as possible. Charming directions. 
Jemmy has come this moment to say that 
the tide is coming in, and that they are all 
ready to start for the bathing place. Now, 
for it! 

Evening. 

We followed a winding path through 
fields and woods, when we suddenly came 
out on the top of arock near the water. 
The rocks lay in ledges down which we 
clambered, and then proceeding a short dis- 
tance we found ourselves in a kind of large 
grotto, overhung and screened on each 
side by rocks, while on the open side the 
water was waving beautifully over the low, 
flat yellow stones. There never was a 
nicer place for bathing. Hannah opened a 
large bundle which she had brought, and 
there were our bathing caps and dresses, 
which we donned immediately, Jemmy tak- 
ing his around a point of the rock. When 
we were all ready, the mother took the ba- 
by in her arms, while I gave Alice and So- 
phy each a hand, and we walked into the 
water as coolly as possible. What a crow 
little Willie gave when his mother ducked 
him in the water. Alice too, went in bold- 
ly, but little, self-willed Sophy hung back. 

coazed her to put her feet in, and see how 





prettily the clear water played about her 
little toes, but when I would have led her 
toa deeper place, she screamed, and snatched 
her hand away and ran back. I kept on 
with Alice, and a nice ducking we gave 
ourselves in a kind of basin among the low 
rocks. Jemmy was half wild with pleasure; 
he dashed and splashed about, but he was 
unused to the water, and his mother told 
him not to go beyond a certain point. 
“* Who’s afraid?” said Jemmy, and dashed 
off into the deep water. Presently, he lost 
his footing, and gave ascream. The moth- 
er was frightened, but what could she do 
with the baby. I told her to look to Alice, 
while I struggled forward and caught him 
by one foot, just as he was floating away. 
He was frightened, and so was I, but the 
moment he came out of the water, he began 
singing and dancing as if nothing had hap- 
pened. But what should be done with lit- 
tle Sophy? She had a weak spine, and it 
was principally on her account, that we 
came to bathe in the salt water. Her moth- 
er told her that she must go into the water, 
*<T won’t, I won’t,” cried she, and nothing 
could persuade her. 

We dressed and went back to the house, 
but our good spirits were gone. Two of 
the children had disobeyed their mother, 
and I could see by her anxious looks that 
she felt discouraged and disheartened. Af- 
ter his first bravado, Jemmy had not said a 
word, neither had his mother said a word to 
him. I felt uneasy myself, for I knew the 
children ought to be made to obey their 
mother ; and I also knew that she was 
averse to severe punishment. She went up 
stairs to her own room with a slow step, the 
children all following her. My room open- 
ed into hers, and the door stood partly open. 
She sat down in a rocking chair, and lean- 
ed her head upon her hand. Presently, I 
saw Jemmy go up to her, and heard him say, 
‘** Mother, mother, will you forgive me? I 
have been a very naughty boy. Father said 
I must mind you in all things, and I have 
disobeyed you?’ A bright smile of joy 
beamed through his mother’s tears. She 
kissed him, and said a few impressive words 
to him. Just then Alice led little stam- 
mering Sophy to her mother. 

‘‘Mama, mama,” said the little creature, 
* Alice says I was a naughty girl not to go 
into the water. I will go in the next time 
mama, if you will love me and kiss me, as 
you do Jemmy.” Her mother loved her 
and kissed her as she had done Jemmy, 
and all was bright and happy again. 

And O! how we enjoyed our dinner, and 
our desert of raspberries and cream in that 
cool, little dining room, with the morning 
glories creeping about the windows. No 
noise of carts and omnibuses, nothing but a 
couple of robins singing on an apple-tree 
near the back door. I was delighted with 
the children, for Jemmy would have the 
baby sit by him and feed him from his own 
saucer, while Alice took little Sophy under 
her charge, and spread her bread, and cut her 
meat, and mashed her potatoes nicely for her. 

I generally take a nap after dinner, but I 
was so beset by the children to go out into 
the grove and swing, that I could not re- 
sist. Besides, the air is so fresh that I do 
not feel the same languor that | did in the 
city. How pleasant it was, I gave the lit- 
tle ones a swing, and then I sat down un- 
der a tree and read, while they frolicked 
and rolled about on the grass. Presently, 
I heard a cry from Sophy. 

“‘ What is the matter, Sophy ?” 

**Jemmy slapped me, and hurt me.” 

‘Why did you do that, Jemmy ?” 

‘ Because she would not do as I wished 
her to do, and she pulled my hair.” 

I repeated Dr. Watts’ “ Let dogs delight” 
to Jemmy, and I took Sophy on my lap, 
and gave her a good talk ; after which they 
went to play again, and no more quarrelling. 

hildren roublesome little creatures 





but I love them dearly, and if nobody waS 
wil'ing to take trouble with them, what 
wo Id become of them. They would grow 
up awkward, and ignorant, and wicked, and 
disagreeable in every way. For my part, I 
think children ought to be very thankful to 
those who are willing to take pains with 
them, and correct their faults, and teach 
them. Especially, they ought to be thank- 
ful for good, kind parents, for nobody can 
love them half so well; and if they will 
give themselves the pain and trouble to pun- 
ish them when they deserve it, they ought 
to be particularly grateful. Children may 
shake their heads at this, but it is true. 
They should remember what Solomon says 
about it, and he was the wisest man that 
ever lived. 

So much for the first page of my Journal 
at Old Branford. I will give another next 
week, if you wish to hear it. 8. 8. A. 








Stlorality. 
THE LITTLE INDIAN TOMAHAWK. 

“* James, lend me that little tomahawk you 
have got, won’t you?” 

‘* No, Ben,I can’t lend it; father brought 
it home for me t’other day from the army, 
and I shan’t let it go.” 

*O come, Jim, just Jet me look at it in 
my hand. Let me see if I can’t cut with 
n” 

“No, father gave it to me, and its mine; 
and I am going to keep it.” 

“Well, won’t you sell it to me, then? 
Come, I want it so bad,” 

‘* No, I’ll neither sell it nor lend it; I am 
not going to part with it, | tell you.” 

This conversation passed between two 
boys more than sixty years ago. Benjamin 
and James lived neighbors to each other, 
about forty miles from Boston. Their fa- 
thers were gone to join the army encamped 
near that place jn the time of the Revolu- 
tion. The father of James had obtained a 
furlough of a few days to visit his family ; 
he brought with him a little Indian toma- 
hawk for his son. James was very proud 
of it, and, as many boys of his age, when 
they get any thing they prize, wish to keep 
it all to themselves, so James went round 
trying the edge of it on almost every stick 
that lay in his way, but would not let any 
one else use it. His playmate, Benjamin, 
had been looking at it and admiring it for 
some time, and fairly envied James his gift. 
He thought to himself if it were only his, 
or if he could get it, how happy he should 
be: but all his efforts were fruitless; he 
could not coax James to part with it. 

Not long after the conversation alluded 
to Benjamin was sent on anerrand. He 
had to go by the house where James lived ; 
as he passed what should he see, sticking 
in a stump, but the very same little toma- 
hawk. He hurried on, thinking about it, all 
the way, and wishing it was his. As he 
came back near the house, there it was still 
sticking in the stump. When he got close 
up he looked all around, but could see no 
one, and listening he heard the family at 
prayer.. Now, thought Ben, is the time, 
they are all in the house at prayer, and 
they won’t see me, nobody sees me, and 
they will never know any thing about it, 
(he had forgotten that God’s eye was fixed 
upon him,) so slipping softly up to the 
stump, he raised the handle of the toma- 
hawk, and taking it out, started off for the 
woods towards home as fast as he could. 
When he got away some distance he stop- 
ped to examine his prize. It was a neat, 
sharp little weapon, sure enough, but Ben 
did not feel half as happy as he thought he 
should. However, he went on chopping 
into the little saplings that stood in or near 
the path until he got almost home; but 
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pared for, presented itself. ‘ What shall I 
do with it?” said he to himself, “if I should 
take it home, and mother should see it, she 
would whip me and make me take it back.” 
Here was something he had not thought of 
before. What cold be done? The only 
thing was to hide jt’ He remembered there 
was a big hollow stump not far from the 
house, and that would be a good place to 
hide it; so off he goes to the stump, and 
deposits the stolen tomahawk in the hollow, 
and then went to his work. Frequently 
through the day he would secretly steal off 
to the stump, uncover the tomahawk, and 
look at it, but did not dare to take it out, 
for fear some one should see him, and tell 
his mother. He soon found there was not 
much satisfaction in only looking at it, and 
not using it, and he began now to wish he 
had never touched it. Late in the after- 
noon he took his little sister Jane down to 
the stump, and uncovering the tomahawk, 
said to her, ‘“‘See here, Jane, what I have 
ot !” 

“ Why, Ben,”’ said she, ‘‘ where did you 
get that?” 

“* James gave it to me.” 

“* James gave it to you, do you say?” 

ce Ves.” 

“Well, if James gave it to you, what do 
you hide it here for?” 

This was a hard question for Ben, and 
one he was not prepared to answer. 

“Jane,” says he, “don’t you tell 
mother.” 

“Why not?” 

“Why, I am afraid she will whip me.” 


“Whip you! Why, Ben, what are you 
afraid of that for? Why will she whip 
you ?” 


‘Well, now, don’t tell her Jane, will 
you?” 

“If James gave you the tomahawk, why 
are you afraid mother should know it?” 

**O! why !—I don’t want her to know.” 

However, by some means or other his 
mother found it out, for before night, Ben 
was called up, and questioned about the 
tomahawk; he hung down his head, and 
told her what he had told Jane. This 
grieved his mother, for she knew he was 
telling her a falsehood, and weeping, she 
said to him, ‘‘ Now, Benjamin, you have 
been guilty of two wicked crimes, stealing 
and’ lying ; go immediately and get the 
tomahawk, take it to James’s mother, tell 
her you stole it, and ask her to forgive you, 
and then seek forgiveness of God for such 
awful conduct.” 

This Benjamin thought was more than he 
could do, and he began to beg and entreat 
his mother not to make him take it back 
and confess his crime. 

His mother, however, loved him too much 
not to nip in the bud a practice that might 
prove his temporal and eternal ruin. So 
taking the whip, she made him march be- 
fore her to the stump, get the stolen pro- 
perty, then over the fields, and through the 
woods, to the neighbor’s house, évery few 
steps freshening his memory and quicken- 
ing his pace witha stroke of the whip. Ben 
confessed his crime, asked forgiveness, and 
from that hour resolved never to be guilty 
of such conduct again. He is still living, 
but is now a pious gray-headed old gentle- 
man, and a member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. ‘OQ! said he, while relat- 
ing in substance the above to the writer, 
“QO! how thankful I am that I had a pious 
mother, and that she loved me enough to 
correct me for my faults as she did.’’ 

“Train up achild in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” Prov. xxii. 6. 

Ohio City, Aug. 30, 1844—S. S. Adv. 








Bene volence. 








A CHILD OF SORROW. 


During the late festive season,—when 
those who thought at all, reflected that, 
eighteen hundred and forty three years ago, 
the religion of the heart, bringing peace and 
good-will on earth, came to soften the tigor 
of the religion of form,—a little girl had 
been observed by a lonely lady, sitting day 
after day on the step of a door opposite to 
her house. It seemed to belong to nobody; 
but, at a certain hour, there it was, wrap- 
ped in an old shawl, crouched on the cold 
stone, and rocking itself pensively back- 
wards and forwards, more like an ailing old 
woman than a child. Other children play- 
eda round it, but this melancholy little be- 














ing mingled:not in their sports, but sat si- 
lent and solitary. 


Soon afterwards it was seen to peep about | 


the area of the lady’s house, and look wist- 
fully at the kitchen windows. The lady, 
who was kind to children, thought that the 
little girl might be trying to attract her no- 
tice, opened the door suddenly, and offered 
it some gingerbread. When the door open- 
ed, there was a strange, eager expression in 
the child’s eyes ; but when she saw the lady 
she looked scared and disappointed. The 
kind voice and manner soon reassured the 
startled child, who thankfully took the of- 
fering, broke it up into little bits in her 
hand, and carried it to the door-step oppo- 
site, where she again took up her station. 
Another child, seeing the gingerbread, came 
up to the solitary infant, who gave the new- 
comer some, and, by her gestures, the lady 
thought that she was informing the other 
child whence the giftcame. After waiting 
a considerable time without eating her gin- 
gerbread, the poor little girl rose dejectedly 
and went away, still looking back at the 
house. 

A day or two afterwards, the same child 
was seen lingering about the pavement near 
the area, and holding out a bit of sugar- 
candy in its tiny fingers through the rails. 

The lady, who thought that the child was 
come to offer it out of gratitude for the gin- 
gerbread, went down into the area; but, as 
soon as she appeared, the child ran away. 
Soon again, however, the child was at its 
old station, the door-step opposite. ‘The la- 
dy had mentioned this to her only female 
servant as very odd, but received no obser- 
vation in reply. 

One morning the door was opened to re- 
ceive a piece of furniture, and the same 
child again suddenly appeared, and advanc- 
ed stealthily towards the door. The lady, 
who was near, said, “I see you!” when 
the child immediately retreated to her door- 
step. 

i This is very extraordinary,” said the 
lady to her servant; ‘‘{ cannot make out 
what that child wants,” 

“Madam,” said the servant, bursting in- 
to tears, “it is my child.” 

“Your child! But go, bring her in. 
Where does she live?” : 

** With my sister, and she goes to school. 
I have told her never to come here ; but the 
poor thing will come every bit of playtime 
she gets. That day you thought she was 
offering you some sugercandy, I had been 
to the school and given her a penny ; when 
school was over, she came to give me a bit 
of the sugarcandy she had bought. Oh, 
ma’am, have mercy, forgive me! Do not 
send me away!” 

The lady, who had known adversity, 
looked grave, it is true, but did not shrink 
from the lowly sinner as if she had the 
plague, although she had become a mother 
before she had been made a wife, by the 
base fellow who had deceived and forsaken 
her. Nor did she turn her out upon the 
wide world. She told her that her child 
might come to see her every Sunday, be- 
ginning with the next. When the child, 
who was no longer the moping createre 
which it had been before it was admitted to 
the mother, heard this, she immediately and 
anxiously inquired, ‘‘ How many days and 
nights is it to Sunday ?” 

Some may sneer at this; to me there is 
something painfully affecting in the quiet, 
subdued demeanor of this offspring ofshame, 
timidly watching to obtain a glimpse of her 
who had borne it, at an age when happier 
children are never without those greatest of 
enjoyments, the caresses of a mother. 
Think of the misery of this poor child, 
driven, from the mere instinct of longing 
for its parent, to the staid demeanor of age, 
whilst the other merry little ones were 
sporting around it. Think what she must 
have suffered, as she gazed, day after day, 
at the frowning door, that shuts in more 
than all the world’s valueto her. Think of 
the suffering mother, dreading to lose, with 
her place and character, the means of sup- 
porting her hapless, prematurely old infant. 
Oh man, man, thou hast much to answer for! 


Wituiam Consett was one day talking 
of the naval victories of the Americans, in 
the presence of an English officer, who pet- 
tishly observed—* There is good reason for 
it; 1 went on board their men of war after 
our defeat, and found half their sailors were 
English!’ “ Well,” retorted the shrewd 
and undaunted radical, ‘“ and were n* your 
sailors all English?” 
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Some of the young readers of the Com- 





panion have called to see the Editor, and 
have asked him a variety of questions, such 
as these: How do you print the paper? 
Where is the Printing press? How does it go? 
What sort of things are the types? How 
do you put the words together? Where do 
you get all the pretty stories you put in the 
Companion? &c. &c. The Editor is al- 
ways happy to gratify the curiosity of his 
young friends, and he has always found 
them pleased with the information they have 
obtained. 

The above is a picture of the Press on 
which the Companion is printed. ‘The man 
turning the wheel sets the press in motion ; 
the female standing over the press puts the 
sheet of paper in its place, and the rol- 
lers on the right hand put the ink on the 
types. Sometimes steam power is used, 
instead of a man’s strength, to put the press 
in motion; but that is difficult to describe, 
and must be seen by those who wish to un- 
derstand it. 

The following is an extract from the New 
York Mirror, a daily paper, published by a 
son of the Editor, and describes the im- 
provements in printing since he was a good 
little boy, and worked in a printing office. 

The improvements in printing presses 
within the last ten or fifteen years are pro- 
bably far less remarkable than some other 
progresses of mechanic invention, yet they 
are wonderful enough to use up quite as 
much curiosity as it is comfortable to find 
epithets for, ina day. The difference be- 
tween the old Ramage press, and the steam 
miracle in our present office, is peculiarly 
impressive to ourself. There is a small bar 
of iron in this press which fulfils precisely 
the same destiny to which we were at one 
time devoted. We were considered in an 
exemplary line of life while performing ex- 
actly its office—that of inking the type— 
during a long year of disgust with Latin— 


| (when a sensible Papa took us at our word, 


and allowed us to prefer a trade to a 
satchel !) 

The ink was in those days kept in a 
wooden box, and, with two stuffed leather 
balls, a boy or man, beside the press, dis- 
tributed it over the face of the type, while 
the pressman was fixing the sheet for the 
impression. We remember balling an edi- 
tion of ‘‘ Watts’s Psalms and Hymns,” which 
it took weeks to print, and, by the same to- 
ken, there are lines in that good book of 





that, to this day, go to the tune we played 


| 

| 

| which we caught glimpses on the “ frisket,” 
| 

| 


with the ink-balls while conning them over! 
| Reviving ambition sent us back to school, 


| however, and invention soon after superse- 
| ded the ink boy’s elbows, (encumbered with 


a stomach,) by a bit of machinery that nei- 
ther required to be fed, nor committed 
| verses to memory while inking the type! 
| This getting rid of the boy was the pecu- 
liarity of the Smith press, and then folldw- 
ed the Napier press, which dispensed with 
the man, and needed only the tending of 
| two girls or boys; and now (thanks to Mr. 
| Hoe,) we have a steam-press, which puts up 


| three iron fingers for a sheet of white paper, 


pulls it down into its bosom, gives it a squeeze 
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PRESS, 
that makes an impression, and then lays it 
into the palm of an iron hand, which depos- 
its it evenly on_a heap—at the rate of two 
thousand an hour! We often stop with cu- 
riosity to look at the Jittle arrangement 
which does the work our elbows have ached 
with, and we think the Mirror Press alto- 
gether is a sight worth your coming to see, 
dear reader ! 


~~ ~~ 


ORIGINAL. 


THE ART OF PRINTING. 


If you had lived, my young friends, four 
hundred and fourteen years ago, and had 
gone, one pleasant day in summer, into a 
grove in the vicinity of Haerlem in Holland, 
you might have seen an old gentleman 
amusing himself with his penknife. Let 
us look at him. He breaks off a piece of 
the bark of a birch tree, and, thinking of 
his grandchildren at home, he thinks he can 
please them by cutting some letters as A. 
B. C. &c. in the bark. These letters he 
took home, and putting some ink upon 
them stamped them upon paper, printing 
two or three lines in this way for his grand- 
children to follow. They had a very pleas- 
ant frolic together in stamping these letters 
upon paper. While amusing himself and 
the children in this way it occurred to him 
that he could cut letters upon different 
pieces of wood, and putting them together 
could make words; and he did so, and 
went on to make a whole page of these 
wooden types, making himself and the chil- 
dren very merry with the new invention. 

We will leave. the old gentleman in his 
sports among the young folks with his 
wooden letters, and look at another scene. 
Four hundred years have fled, and we go, 
this pleasant afternoon, into the lower story 
of that building. Look at that huge mass 
of machinery. The invisible agency of 
steam is driving it with such vehemence, 
that the voice of a companion is almost 
drowned in the noise. You see continually 
flying out of it, immense sheets of paper 
beautifully printed, and each one of them 
has the impression upon it, of more types 
than the old gentleman of Haerlem could 
have cut out with his penknife in twice his 
lifetime. And 4000 of these sheets are fly- 
ing off in an hour from that single machine. 

How would the old gentleman stare if he 
were to come in here and look at that print- 
ing machine. Yet how important the rela- 
tion he himself bore to that machine! The 
rude letters cut out of the birch bark, to 
please the children, was the starting point 
of that mighty discovery, the art of print- 
ing. Into what an ocean in four centuries, 
did that drop expand! What a chain has 
been attached to that single link ! H. 








Nursery. 








——— 


HOW TO ASK FOR A FAVOR. 


“Father, father,” said a little boy of 
about eight years old, as he pushed open 
the door of a room where a gentleman was 
busy writing, “ may I go with Robert Mun- 
roe, to his uncle’s this afternoon? Robert’s 
father has just asked me.” 

*“‘ [think not, my son,” replied his father, 
without raising his eyes from the paper on 
which he was writing. 

“‘ Why, father, there is no school this af- 
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ternoon, and Robert wants me to go, very 
much. 

“‘ Albert,’”? said his father, ‘‘ I am very 
busy, and cannot attend to what you say. 
You must leave me now.” 

“ But, father, do say that I may go this 
afternoon first,” persisted the little boy. 

“* No, my son, [ don’t think I shall allow 
you to go.” 

Albert still lingered in the room, playing 
with the door latch. Presently his father 
rose, and taking him gently by the arm, put 
him into the entry, and closed the door. 

Albert then began to cry, for he felt 
cross and unhappy. He had not yet learn- 
ed to bear disappointments patiently. 
While he was crying, he heard the door 
bell ring, and not liking to be caught in 
tears by a visiter, he went to his sister 
Mary’s room. 

Albert had no kind mother; she died 
when he was a very small boy, and when 
his little brother Charlie was a tiny infant. 
He could not remember a great deal about 
her, but there were some things which he 
remembered very distinctly. One was, 
that every morning when she took him out 
of his little bed, and every evening, before 
she laid him in it, she taught him to kneel, 
and pray to God, and Albert sometimes 
thinks he can almost feel the soft touch of 
her hand upon his head, as she used to lay 
it there when she directed him how to pray 
‘aright. 

But although this little boy had no loving 
mother, yet he had a very dear and kind 
sister. She was eighteen years old, and she 
did for Albert and little Charlie almost as 
much as a mother could do. 

As Albert, with flushed cheeks and tears 
still running from hjs eyes, entered the 
room where she was sitting, she kindly in- 
quired what had happened to trouble him. 

“Why father won't allow me to go with 
Robert Munroe, to his uncle’s,” said the 
little boy, ‘“‘ He is going this afternoon, and 
I want to go, very much.” 

“Well, dear,” said his sister, drawing 
him to her side, “ it is not the most painful 
disappointment in the world, and I would 
try not to cry about it. But when did you 
see father ?” 

“J have just seen him. He was in his 
own room.” 

‘But I thought he was very busy,” said 
Mary. 

“* Well, I suppose he was, he was writing 
ever so fast.” 

“ And did you ask him while he was 
writing ?” 

“Yes,” said Albert. 

“If I had been in your place, I should 
have waited till he had finished writing. 
No person likes to be troubled when very 
busy, and almost every body is better dis- 
posed to confer favors when at leisure. In 
the course of the day, I am going to request 
a favor of father. Don’t you want to ob- 
serve my method, and then conclude which 
of the two manages the best ?” 

Albert’s tears had already ceased to flow. 
It was something new to watch his sister’s 
manner of asking a favor, and he was al- 
ready diligently employed in guessing what 
the favor could be. In about an hour af- 
terwards, when Albert and Charlie, both 
feeling very pleasant and happy, came in 
from the garden, where they had been play- 
ing, they found their father and Mary alone 
in the parlor, the former reading a newspa- 
per, the latter examining a book of prints, 
which, as they entered the room, she held 
out for her brothers to examine with her. 

“‘T want you to ask the favor now,” said 
Albert. 

Mary placed her hand upon her lips. 

“OQ, | understand,” said Albert, ‘‘ He is 
reading, and you don’t want to disturb 
him. I wonder when he will be done.” 

Albert’s wonder was soon at an end, for 
in a very few minutes his father laid the pa- 
per on the table, and came towards his 
children. Then Mary said, 

‘Father, if you are not busy, and if it 
will not trouble you too much, I want you 
to give me a ride to-morrow.” 

“A ride, and where, Mary?” said her 
father, smiling. 

“Just into the next town,” said Mary, 
returning the smile. ‘ Amelia Rhodes 
leaves home for school, next week, and I 
should like much to see her before she 
goes,” 

“Well,” said her father, “I will take 
you there with pleasure. Have you thought 
of any plan for the excursion 1” 

“Why I should like to go in a carryall, 








and then we can take Albert and Charlie.” 
“Your excursions generally include 
family parties,” said her father, regarding 


her with alook of pleasure, “‘ and you shali 4 


have your own way about it.” 
Christian Watchman. 


Sabbath School. 


PATIENCE AND RESIGNATION. 


The following interesting anecdote was 
related to the children of a Sunday School 
in London, by a visiter from Manchester :— 

Sally was a feeble looking girl, but she 
loved her Sunday School, and what is bet- 
ter still, she loved her Saviour. She had a 
sad, careless mother, who “ made no ac- 
count of so much religion.” ,One Sunday 
morning, at breakfast time, the mother said 
to Sally, ‘‘ Heigh thee, Sally, run to the 
shop and get us a loaf for breakfast.” 

“Why, mother,” said the girl, “it is 
Sunday.” 

‘“* And what if it is?” the mother replied, 
*‘ dost think we must have no breakfast be- 
cause it is Sunday.” 

Poor Sally was going to observe that the 
loaf might have been got on Saturday night, 
and as it was unfortunately forgotten, it 
would be better to be without bread than 
break the Sabbath. Her mother, however, 
perceived that she was going to “‘ praich a 
sarmunt,” as she called it, and stopped all 
further inquiries on the subject of the loaf, 
by hitting the girl some heavy blows on the 
back, and then going to fetch’ the loaf her- 
self. Sally wept, not so much about the 
blows—she was grieved to see how careless 
her mother was; and her grief was by no 
means diminished when her mother return- 
ed, and said she should have no breakfast, 
because she would not fetch the loaf. Sal- 
ly said nothing, but quietly went off to 
school. 

This was only the beginning of Sally’s 
troubles; for, on her return home to din- 
ner, she had hardly entered the house, when 
her mother declared she was a little canting 
Methodist, and she should have no dinner 
for not fetching the loaf in the morning. 
Now what would some of our young friends 
have done under such circumstances ? 

“* Why, I would have gone to my grand- 
mother’s,’’ says one, ‘‘ and have asked for 
some dinner there.” 

“'That’s too far off for me,” says anoth- 
e1; “I'd have gone to some of the neigh- 
bors, and have got dinner somewhere.” 

Well, but Sally did neither. Had she 
gone either to relative or neighbor, it would 
have been sure to create a stir somewhere. 
I'll tell you what she did. There was a lit- 
tle room up stairs where she slept, and just 
then all was quiet in that little room. 
There she went. She untied her bonnet, 
and dropt on her knees by the bed-side ; 
“*O, my dear Saviour,” she said, “help a 
poor feeble girl to bear up under this. I’m 
hungry, and I’m weak, and I’m almost 
broken-hearted; but thou hast meat that 
my mother knows nothing of. Come and 
feed my soul, and give me strength.” And 
so she went on, as well as her sobs and 
weakness would let her; and she prayed 
for her mother, that God would touch her 
heart. And when she got up from her 
knees, though she had an empty stomach, 
she had a light heart ; and she tied her bon- 
net, and crept quietly down stairs, and off 
to school. Her mother eyed her as she 
passed, and she saw a calmness in her white 
face, and a resignation in her eyes, red with 
weeping, that went to her very soul. Her 
teacher at the school saw there was some- 
thing the matter with Sally; but she could 
not get out of her what it was; and though 
the scholars were still more curious to 
know, Sally would not tell them. Poor 
girl! How any of them would have given 
her the last bit of bread they had in the 
world, if they had known; for Sunday 
school girls have hearts full of feeling for 
each other in sorrow. But she sat‘in her 
class, and looked at her teacher with her 
pale face, and listened to all she said. Sal- 
ly was as ready as any to answer questions, 
and as subjects of interest were spoken of, 
one by one, she almost forgot her mother’s 
cruelty and her own hunger. But as she 
was walking home, she was almost ready to 
drop with feebleness ; and when she enter- 
ed the door-way, and her mother saw her, a 
parent’s feelings prevailed. She was fairly 
subdued by her daughter’s quiet, patient 
submission. ‘“‘ Sally,” said the mother, 

















‘how sorry I am that I’ve kept thee starv- 
ing all day ; here’s thy supper ;” and then 
she asked if she had had any thing to eat, 
and whether she had told any one about it.” 

Sally got the victory here, not by resis- 
tance, but by suffering; and she was never 
asked again to go and fetch a loaf on 
Sunday. 

Now Sally had the love of Christ in her 
heart; this constrained her to suffer—will- 
lingly to suffer. It was the same principle 
that sustained the apostles and the martyrs, 
so that every one could say :— 


“When I am weak, then am I strong, 
Grace is my shield, and Christ my song.” 
S. S. Monitor. 
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Descriptive. 














THE CANE. 


- The sweet-scented cane, grows in Egypt, 
in Judea, and in several parts of Syria, but 
the best kind is found in Arabia and India. 
It was probably among the number of those 
plants that the.Queen of Sheba presented 
to Solomon. 

So powerful is its fragrance, that the air 
is said to be filled with a strong aromatic 
smell, even while it is growing ; and when 
dried and reduced to powder, it forms an 
ingredient in the richest perfumes. 








FLAX. 


The use of flax is so ancient, that there 


is no account of its introduction. It has 
been cultivated from remote antiquity, 
throughout a great part of Europe, Asia, 
and the North of Africa, for various pur- 
poses. Its native country is not certainly 
known; but it is found wild in Persia. 
The mummies of Egypt are enveloped with 
finen; and great quantities are made still 
on the banks of the Nile. The ancient 
Scandinavians and other barbarous people 
were clothed with it. The use of linen 
passed from Egypt into Greece, and thence 
into Italy. The root of this plant is annual; 
the stem is slender, and about twenty or 
twenty-four inches in height. The leaves 
are alternate, entire and linear ; the flowers 
are blue, and consist of five petals, succeed- 
ed by capsules of ten cells, withseed. The 
seeds are mucilagious and emollient; and 
an infusion of them is often used as a drink 
in inflamatory diseases. They also yield an 
oil, known in commerce as linseed oil. 
Lime water and linseed oil form a good ap- 
plication for burns. A light soil is most 
suitable for it, but it is raised on clayey 
ground. 








Religion. 








EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 


You can hardly be aware how deep may 
be the impression which you may make on 
the mind of your child, even in a very few 
moments of time. For one, I can truly 
say, I have never met with any loss so great, 
as that of losing the care and instructions 
of my mother during my childhood, in con- 
sequen’= of her having lost her reason. 
But I.._ recollect that when _a very ji 





| her, a victim of madness. 











child, I was standing at the open window, 
at the close of a lovely summer’s day. The 
large, red sun was just sinking away be- 
hind the western hills; the sky was gold 
and purple commingled; the winds were 
sleeping, and a soft solemn stillness seemed 
to hang over the earth. I was watching the 
sun as he sent his-yellow rays through the 
trees, and felt a kind of awe, though I knew 
not wherefore. Just then my mother came 
tome. She was raving with frenzy—for 
Reason had long since left its throne, and 
She came up to 
me, wild with insanity. I pointed to the 
glorious sun in the west—and in a moment 
she was calm! She took my little hands 
within hers, and told me that “‘ the great 
God made the sun, the stars, the world— 
every thing: that he it was who made her 
little boy, and gave him an immortal spirit; 
that yonder sun, and the green fields, and 
the world itself will one day be burned up ; 
but that the spirit of her child will then be 
alive—for he must live when heaven and 
earth are gone; that he must pray to the 
great God, and love and serve him forever!” 

She let go my hands—madness returned 
—she hurried away. I stood with my eyes 
filled with tears, and my little bosom heav- 
ing with emotions, which I could not have 
described ; but I can never forget the im- 
pressions which that conversation of my 
poor mother left upon me! Oh! what a 
blessing would it have been, had the inscru- 
table providence of God given me a mother 
who could have repeated these instructions, 
accompanied by her prayers, through all 
the days of my childhood! But, “even so 
Father, for so it seemeth good in thy 
sight !’—Rev. J. Todd. 


ae 


WHAT THE BIBLE HAS DONE FOR 
WOMAN. 


There can scarcely be a more degrading 
view of woman, than the condition which 
she now presents in pagan lands. And 
what is that condition now, in the nine- 
teenth century of the Christian era? Hated 
and despised from her birth, and her birth 
itself esteemed a calamity—in some coun- 
tries not even allowed the rank of a moral 
and responsible agent—so tenderly alive to 
her own degradation, that she acquiesces 
in the murder of her female offspring—im- 
mured from infancy—without education— 
married without her consent—in a multi- 
tude of instances, sold by her parents—re- 
fused the confidence of her husband—and 
banished from his table—on her husband’s 
death, doomed to the funeral pile, or to 
contempt that renders life a burden; such 
is her degraded and pitiable condition in 
almost all except Christian lands. The Bi- 
ble has an appropriate place for woman, a 
place for which she is fitted, and in which 
she shines. It elevates her, but assigns 
her her proper sphere. It does indeed ex- 
clude her from the corruption of the camp, 
and the debates of the forum. It does not 
invite her to the professor’s chair, nor con- 
duct her to the bar, nor make her welcome 
in the pulpit, nor admit her to the place of 
magistracy. It bids her beware how she 
overleaps the delicacy of her sex, and listens 
to the doctrines of effeminate debaters, or 
becomes the dupe of modern reformers and 
fashionable journalists. It asks not to hear 
her gentle voice in the popular assembly, 
and even “ suffers her not to speak in the 
church of God.” It claims not for her the 
right of suffrage, nor any immunity by which 
she may “usurp authority over the man.” 
And yef it gives her her throne, for she is 
queen of the domestic circle. It is the 
bosom of her family. It is the heart of her 
husband and children. It is the supremacy 
in all that interesting domain, where love 
and tenderness, and refinement of thought 
and feeling preside. It is the privilege of 
making her husband happy and honored, 
and her sons and her daughters the orna- 
ments of human society. It is the sphere 
of piety, prudence, diligence in the domes- 
tic station, and a holy and devout life. It 
is the sphere that was occupied by Hannah, 
the mother of Samuel; by Elizabeth, the 
mother of John; and by Mary the mother 
of Jesus. It is the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit, which in the sight of God, is 
of ‘‘ great price.” It is the respect and es- 
teem of mankind. It is that silent, unob- 
served, unobtrusive influence, by which she 
accomplishes more for her race than many 
whose names occupy a broad space on the 
page of history. 
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woman. It opens to her the stores of 
knowledge. It commits to her intelligent 
culture the minds of the rising generation. 
It tells her that her peculiar province is to 
embellish and adorn. It opens before her 
the loveliest spheres of active benevolence. 
And while it tells her to be a “‘ keeper at 
home,” it at the same time points her to the 
poor, the afflicted, the widow, the orphan, 
the sick, and the dying, and says, “‘ pure re- 
ligion, and undefiled before God and the 
Father, is to visit the fatherless and widows 
iu their affliction, and to keep herself un- 
spotted from the world.” It does more for 
her than for the stronger sex, because it 
gives her more piety than it gives to pious 
men; more ardency and devotion in her 
religious affections ; more numerous as well 
as more illustrious examples of converting 
grace; a Ac reward, and a brighter 
crown. Nor can she ever know what she 
owes to the Bible, until she is presented 
by her great Lord and Husband faultless 
before the throne. 


Dr. Spring’s Obligations of the World to the Bible. 


Editorial. 
EDITOR’S NORTHERN TOUR. 


[Continued from page 103.] 
TICONDEROGA. 














From Lake George, we proceeded four miles 
to Fort Ticonderoga. While our dinner was 
preparing, we had time to run up to the ruins of 
the old Fort, back of the hotel. The high em- 
bankments, the deep ditches, the thick massy 
walls and chimneys of the buildings within the 
inclosure, and the scattered ruins around, could 
not but deeply affect the mind with the thought 
of man’s immense expenditure of toil and money, 
with no other view but to destroy his brother 
man! The “Tourist” thus describes 

“ Fort Ticonderoga.—The ruins of this old 
fortification are situated in the town of Ticon- 
deroga, Essex Co. on the west side of Lake 
Champlain, at the entrance of the outlet of Lake 
George, 24 miles north of Whitehall. This 
place was originally called Che-on-der-o-ga by 
the Indians, signifying in their language, noise ; 
its name was afterwards slightly changed by the 
French into its present appellation, which it has 
borne ever since it was first occupied and forti- 
fied by them in 1756. The fort was at first 
named Fort Carillion, but afterwards called Fort 
Ticonderoga, by the English and Americans. 
This fortification cost the French goverenment 
a large sum of money, and was considered very 
strong both by nature and art. It stands ona 
point of land, elevated 70 feet above Lake Cham- 
plain, being surrounded on three sides by water, 
and on the northwest it was defended by strong 
breast works. Mount Independsnce, on the oppo- 
site or east side of the lake, was also fortified, 
and some of the intrenchments are still visible, 
elevated 110 feet above the lake, and overlook- 
ing the peninsula of Ticonderoga. After sever- 
al sanguinary conflicts in this vicinity and un- 
der the very walls of the fort, in which several 
thousand lives were sacrificed, this important 
military position was tamely evacuated by the 
French in 1759, and given up to the British ar- 
my under Lord Amherst; who retained posses- 
sion until it was taken by surprise by Col. Ethan 
Allen, of the American army, in 1775. He is 
said to have entered the fort through a subterra- 
neous passage from the south, extending to the 
lake ; surprising the commandant in his bed be- 
fore he was aware of his danger, and im his char- 
acteristic way required the officer to surrender. 
He asked to whom? “Why, to Jehovah, and 
the Continental Congress, to be sure ;” was his 
laconic reply, In 1777, the British army, under 
Gen. Burgoyne, on their route to Saratoga, ap- 
peared in array before Ticonderoga, when Gen. 
St. Clair, the American commander, was forced 
to evacuate; the enemy having erected a batte- 
ry on Mount Defiance, in the rear, elevated 720 
feet above the lake, which overlooked and com- 
pletely commanded this fortification, which was 
before considered almost impregnable; it then 
remained in the hands of the British until the 

close of the war. Since that time it has been 
suffered to go to decay, and now presents one of 
the most interesting ruins of the kind in this 
country, and is annually visited by a great num- 
ber of travellers, Near by, delightfully situated 
on the lake shore, is a well kept hotel for the 
accommodation of visiters. Here steamboats, 
during the season of navigation, daily land and 





receive passengers, on their route from White- 
hall, to St. John’s, Canada. 
TICONDEROGA IN OLD TIMES. 

“The following account of the defeat of the 
British at Ticonderoga, in 1759, is taken from 
the “Memoirs of an American Lady,” written 
by Mrs. Grant. 

“The army under the command of Gen. Ab- 
ercrombie, crossed Lake George on the 5th of 
July, and landed without opposition. They 
proceeded in four columns to Ticonderoga, and 
displayed a spectacle unprecedented in the New 
World. An army of sixteen thousand men, 
regulars and provincials, with a train of artille- 
ry, and all the necessary provisions for an active 
campaign or regular siege, followed by a fleet 
of batteaux, pontons, &c. They set out wrong, 
however, by not having Indian guides, who are 
alone to be depended on in such a place. Ina 
short time the columns fell im-upon each other, 
and occasioned much confusion. The advance 
guard of the French, which had retired before 
them, were equally bewildered, and falling in 
with each other in this confusion, a skirmish en- 
sued, in which the French Jost wbove three hun- 
dred men, and the English, though successful in 


' this first recentre, lost.as much as -it‘wes possi- 


ble to lose, in one man—for here it wae that the 
valiant Lord Howe, the second ia command, fell 
mortally wounded. He was shot from behind a 
tree, probably by seme “Imdiaus ; and the whole 
army were incons@lable fora loss they too well 
knew to be irrepageiblé, 

“ The fort is in a situation of peculiar natural 
strength ; itlies on a little peninsula, with Lake 
Champlain on one side, and a narrow opening 


er. ‘This garrison, which was well prepared 
for attack, and almost impregnable from situa- 
tion, was defended by between four and five 
thousand men. An engineer sent to reconnoi- 
tre, was of opinion that it might be attacked 
without waiting for the artillery. The fatal res- 
olution was taken without consulting those who 
were best qualified to judge. 

“TIT cannot enter into the dreadful detail of 
what followed. Certainly never was infatua- 
tion equal to this. The forty-second regiment 
was then in the height of deserved reputation, 
and commanded by a veteran of great experience 
and military skill, Col, Gordon Graham, who had 
the first point of attack assigned to him. He 
was wounded at the first onset, aud of the sur- 
vivors, every officer retired wounded off the 
field. Of the fifty fifth regiment, ten officers 
were killed, including all the field officers. No 
human beings could show more determined 
courage than this brave army did—standing four 
hours under a constant discharge of cannon and 
musketry from barricades, on which it was im- 
possible for them to make the least impression. 
Gen. Abercombie saw the fruitless waste of 
blood that was every hour increasing, and or- 
dered a retreat, which was very precipitate; so 
much so, that they crossed the lake, and regain- 
ed their camp on the other side, the same night. 
Two thousand men were killed, wounded, or 
taken in this disastrous engagement; which, 
was however, quickly succeeded by the dear 
bought conquest of Quebec, where fell both the 
rival commanders, Wore and Montcaum.” 

To be Continued. 


T00 LATE. 


I was sitting upon the upper deck of the 
Steamboat, recently, in New York, The bell 
was ringing for the last time previous to the 
Boat shooting from her moorings on her way to 
Albany. All was bustle, and hurry, and confu- 
sion. At last the Captein cried out, “ All 
aboard,” rang his little bell for the engine to 
work, and the boat began to move. 

Just then there arose a loud. uproar on the 
wharf. Hurried voices were heard shrill and 
loud; and as the crowd gave way, I saw a man 
and his wife and four children, boys and girls, 
running as fast as possible, all covered with dust 
and sweat, crying at the top of their voices for 
the Boat to stop. The husband and father, be- 
ing forward of the rest, came near enough tothe 
boat to reach it by a leap, which he did, and left 
his family on the wharf crying as if their hearts 
would break. He supposed, that by reaching it 
himself, he could, some way or other, get them 
on board. But he was mistaken, for the Boat 
bore him away, and left his family shouting 
and crying after him on the wharf, I, suppose 
the man might find his way back to them by 








ome next d 


y boat, so that my friends 


communicating with Lake George, on the otb-, 





need not have the pain of thinking it was a final 
separation. 

But there is instruction in this incident, which 
I wish to impress upon all my y®ung friends. 
BEWARE OF BEING TOO LATE! 

1. It will greatly injure your welfare in this 
world. 'The man that is too late about his busi- 
ness, his appointments and promises, will soon 
lose his character. Men will not have confi- 
dence in him. And it will greatly injure in 
many ways their prosperity. 

2. But how many are too late in reference to 
the great interests of the world to come! They 
are putting off attention to the salvation of 
the soul. They will be in time they think, 
But sooner than they are aware, death over- 
takes them. They might have reached the 
Life Boat of salvation; but they did not start in 
time. And it will not wait for them. And they 
have the unspeakable sadness of seeing it put 
off, and they left forever behind! 

Too late! What a dreadful idea! May 
none of my young friends ever knew what it is 
by a sad experience. Let us hasten at once to 
the kind Saviour. Now is the time, and yet 
there is room! H. 








Variety. 








THE TWINS. 


In Berlin, some twenty years ago, two broth- 
ers started business toyetner; they were short, 
slightly built, and in such moderate circum- 
stances that the people prophesied they would 
not hold out lony, especially as their place of 
business was in one of the very worst parts of 
the town. ‘I'he prophecy did not prove true; 
tortune smiled upon me brothers, ana before ten 
years had passed, their house was one of the 
largest in the best part of the city, and their 
business the heaviest in Berlin. ‘I'hese brothers 
were twins, and strange to say, so like each oth- 
er, that even their own mother could scarce dis- 
tinguish the one from the other. It so happen- 
ed that the mother of these Dioscuri hired a ser- 
vant girl, who was so handsome that both the 
brothers fell in love with her. Each of them 
made known his sentiments in a manner not to 
be mistaken, and each had the satisfaction to 
find that the prudent maid had no objections to 
becoming Madame H——. Meanwhile, the 
brothers disclosed to each other, and to their 
mother, their feelings and wishes; and as the 
attair threatened to produce a fatal collision, 
they agreed to their mother’s proposal, that the 
girl should choose between them. But the lat- 
ter, on learning their agreement, declared her- 
selt unable to choose, as it was impossible to tell 
one trom the other; and even if there existed a 
corporeal mark of distinction, still so like were 
the brothers in speech, thought, deportment and 
character, that whatever sentiment she had for 
the one, she must have for the other. ‘I'he pret- 
ty maid continued to live in the house, was by 
both brothers treated with attention, received 
presents, &c. All the parties, mother, brothers 
and girl, came to an understanding that as soon 
as one of the brothers should aie, the other 
should marry their beloved. For tifteen years 
and over the brothers lived together without the 
slightest misunderstanding. At last a few 
months since, one of the brothers died at the age 
of forty-two, and the survivor is about to marry 
the lady.— Foreign paper. 





I WAS ONCE YOUNG. 


It is an excellent thing for all who are engag- 
ed in giving instruction to young peuple, fre- 
quently to call to mind what they were them- 
selves when young. This practice is one the 
most likely to impart patience and forbearance, 
and to correct unreasonable expectations. At 
one period of my life, when instructing two or 
three young people to write, 1 found them as I 
thought, unusually stupid. I happened about 
this time, in looking over the contents of an old 
chest, to lay my hand on an old copy-book, 
written by me when I was a boy. The thick 
up-strokes, and crooked down strokes, the awk- 
ward jointings of the letters, and the blots in the 
book, made me completely ashamed of myself, 
and I could, at the moment, have hurried the 
book into the fire. ‘The worse, however, I 
thought of myself, the better I thought of my 
backward scholars; I was cured of my unrea- 
sonable expectations, and became in future 
doubly patient and forbearing. In teaching 
youth, remember that you once were young, and in 
reproving their youthful errors, endeavor to call to 
mind your own. 

“1 tell you what,” said a neighbor to a sign 
painter, who had an apprentice rather awkward 
in business, “if you do not look a little sharper 
after that apprentice lad of yours, you will never 
make anything of him. He has no more notion 
of painting than an old horse! Look at that 
lion that he has just finished; why, it is more 
like a dog than a lion. He ought to be asham- 
ed of himself;. and if I were you, I should very 
soon tell him so.™ “And so I would,” replied 
the sign-painter, “ only that I have a lion hang- 
ing up against the wall of the work-shop, of my 
own doing, when I was a lad, and to tell you 





the truth, bad as his lion is, it is a great deal 
better than mine; so I must bear with him, and 
hope for the best.”— Gazette of Education. 


10 PARENTS—NEWSPAPERS. 


A child beginning to read becomes delighted 
with a newspaper, because he reads of names 
and things which are very familiar, and he will 
make a progress accordingly. A newspaper in 
one year, (says Mr. Weeks,) is worth a quarter’s 
schooling to a child, and every father must.con- 
sider that substantial information is connected 
with this advancement, The mother of a fami- 
ly, being one of its heads, and having a more 
immediate charge of children should herself be 
instructed. A mind occupied becomes fortified 
against the ills of life, and is braced for any 
emergency. Children amused by reading or 
study, are, of course, considerate and more easi- 
ly governed. How many thoughtless young 
men have spent their earnings in a tavern or 
grog shop, who ought to have been reading! 
How many parents who never spent twenty dol- 
lars for books for their families would gladly 
have given thousands to reclaim a son or a 
daughter who had ignorantly and thoughtlessly 
fallen into temptation. 





THE WIFE. 


It is not unfrequently the wife mourns over 
the alienated affections of her husband, when 
she has made no effort herself to strengthen and 
jucrease his attachment. 

She thinks because he once loved her, he 
ought always to love her, and she neglects those 
attentions which gained his heart. Many a 
wife is thus the cause of her own neglect and 
sorrow. The woman deserves not a husband’s 
love who will not greet him with smiles when he 
returns from the labors of the day, or who will 
not chain him to his home by the sweet enchant- 
ment of a cheerful heart. ‘I'here is not one in a 
thousand so unfeeling as to withstand such an 
influence, and break away from such a home. 


DISOBEDIENCE TO PARENTS. 


A young man was sentenced to the South 
Carolina penitentiary for four years. When he 
was about to be sentenced, he stated publicly 
that his downward course began in disobedience 
to his parents—that he thought he knew as much 
of the world as his father did, and needed not 
his aid or advice, but that as soon as he turned 
his back upon his home, then temptations came 
around him, like a drove of hyenas, and hurried 
him on to ruin. There is no place so safe and 
happy as a good home. 








Poetry. 


THE LITTLE BOY'S HOPE OF GREATNESS. 


Although I am a little boy, 

I would my youthful time employ, 

In striving knowledge to obtain, 

And not spend all my days in vain, 
Although my prospects are not bright, 
Yet I am not discouraged quite ; 

For, of great Franklin ’tis related 
That his young mind was cultivated, 
Whereby he rose to wealth and fame, 
With an L. L. D. joined to his name. 
And I have somewhere seen it stated, 
But never heard the fact debated, 
That Isaac Newton, Socrates, 

Mark, Tulle, and Demosthenes, 

Were once quite tiny boys like me, 
And scareely knew their A, B, C, 
And yet by dint of application, 

They rose to seats of elevation, 

And by their oratoric thunder, 

Filled Rome and halfthe world with wonder. 
May not a boy of moderate talents, 
Observing strict and even balance, 
By rigid, patient application, 

Hope to obtain some useful station, 
And scatter benefits around, 

And not be cumbering up the ground. 
But lest your patience be expended, 
My crude oration must be ended. 

My thanks to you, respected Teacher, 
For list’ning to so dull a preacher; 
My fellow students, thanks to you, 

In love I bid you all adieu. 








SHE IS THE LAST. 
BY C. G, EASTMAN. 
She is the last of all that God 
Has given to our hearth; 
Two brothers sleep beneath the sod— 
They perished at their birth. 
Ah! fondly did we hope that she 
Would live through her sweet infancy. 


She is the last, and there she lies !— 
Beneath the locust tree. 

We've laid to rest with streaming eyes 
The last of all the three ; 

We've heaped the clay above her breast, 

And left her sleeping with the rest. 


She is the last! we give her up, 
With silent lips, to Heaven ; 
Submissively we take the cup— 
Tis bitter! but ’tis given ;— 
And, trusting still in Him who gave, 
We yield our last hope to the grave. 
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